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NOTES. 

Notes on the Paris Congress of Philosophy. 

At the dinner with which the Oxford Congress of Philosophy closed 
its sessions in September, 1920, M. Xavier Leon, presenting the thanks of 
la Societe frangaise de Philosophie for the invitation to participate in the 
meeting, expressed the hope that at some future time their English 
hosts might be the guests of the French Society. This hope was also, as 
events proved, a purpose on the part of M. Leon. A few months later 
invitations to a meeting, to be held in Paris in December, 1921, were ex- 
tended not only to the English and American societies, but also to those 
of the other countries which were the allies of France in the war. The 
international scope of the Paris Congress was thus enlarged, and, in keep- 
ing with this geographical expansion, the period of the projected meeting 
was extended to five days. Opening on Tuesday, December 27, the Con- 
gress closed its sessions on the following Saturday. Its final event was 
the reception given to the delegates by M. Leon at his home on the after- 
noon of that day. 

Of the six delegates accredited to the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion (Eastern Division), four were in attendance — Professors R. B. Perry 
of Harvard, W. T. Bush of Columbia, Th. de Laguna of Bryn Mawr, and 
W. G. Everett of Brown. Dr. J. M. Baldwin, now a resident of Paris, 
and Professor J. E. Woodbridge of Columbia, were unable to be present. 
The papers read by the American delegates may be indicated by title. 
Professor Perry, who was assigned to the Section de Morale et de So- 
ciologie, spoke on Des formes de I'unite sociale, offering some criticisms 
of the sociological school of Durkheim, which is strongly represented at 
the Sorbonne and in the academic circles in France; Professor Bush, in 
the Section d'Histoire de la Philosophie, read a paper on Rapports de la 
Science et de la philosophie depuis le XVIIP siecle; Professor de Laguna, 
in the Section de Logique et Philosophie des Sciences, discussed Une in- 
terpretation nominaliste de la verite; and Professor Everett, in the first 
of the sections mentioned, treated Le conteur et V organisation de la valeur 
dans la vie morale. The fourth Section, in which none of the American 
delegates appeared, was the Section de Metaphysique et de Psychologie. 

The British delegates, including members of the Aristotelian Society and 
the Psychological Society, numbered, according to the programme, nine- 
teen. Oxford was represented by Professor J. A. Smith, Dr. W. D. Ross 
of Oriel College, who has succeeded Professor Smith as president of the 
Oxford Society, and Dr. Schiller of Corpus Christi. Cambridge was rep- 
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resented by Professor Sorley, and Edinburgh by Professor James Seth, 
whose associations with America are still cherished by his former col- 
leagues and pupils. Among other British delegates were Professor H. 
Wildon Carr, Sir Leslie Mackenzie, Professor Hoernle, and two women 
who presented papers, Miss Wrinch and Miss Oakley. Six delegates 
were accredited to Italy, and one to Belgium. 

In the course of the meetings one listened to discussions or papers in 
French, English, and Italian. The American delegates, who had been in 
Paris some time before the opening of the Congress, presented their 
papers in French. In this matter they yielded to the wish of their hosts 
who made clear their preference for imperfect utterances in their own 
tongue to more finished speech in any other language. This attitude on 
the part of the French public was strikingly illustrated earlier in the year 
when Rudyard Kipling received a degree at the Sorbonne. He was 
listened to with great enthusiasm as long as he spoke in good British 
French, but when, in order to do fuller justice to the occasion, he lapsed 
— from the point of view of his auditors — into excellent English, the in- 
terest at once abated. If the linguistic performances of the American 
delegates betrayed a non-Parisian origin, their efforts were not without 
appreciation. 

The first day of the Congress was devoted to general sessions, opening 
with an address of welcome by M. Leon. This was followed by a more 
extended address entitled Hommage aux marts, by Professor Brun- 
schvieg. As is well known, the French Society has suffered severe losses 
in recent years by the death of distinguished members, Durkheim, Ribot, 
Lachelier, and Boutroux among the number. In a discourse marked by 
simplicity and genuine feeling, Professor Brunschvieg paid tribute to 
their memory. In the afternoon there was a general meeting of the Sec- 
tion of Metaphysics and Psychology, presided over by Bergson. Two 
papers were presented in English, one by Professor Wildon Carr on The 
Nature of Scientific Knowledge, the other by Dr. Schiller on Reality, 
Fact and Value. As the audience was overwhelmingly French, Bergson 
gave for their benefit a resume of the points made by each speaker. He 
did this with an ease and precision which showed his mastery of Eng- 
lish, which he has spoken since his childhood. This was the only occa- 
sion on which Bergson actively participated in the sessions, although he 
attended some of the social gatherings and entertained a number of the 
delegates at his home. With a happy consistency in habitat and theory 
which few philosophers attain, he resides in Rue Vital. 

On three successive mornings the four sections held meetings at the 
same time. This arrangement compelled one to a somewhat exclusive 
selection from the various programmes. And if a delegate felt an obli- 
gation to attend regularly the section to which he had been assigned, the 
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limitation was carried still further. In this case he could at best steal 
away for a little time to observe what was going on elsewhere. The 
methods of procedure in the various sections differed according to the 
plan adopted by their respective heads. Professor Bougie, for example, 
who was President of the section devoted to Ethics and Sociology, and 
who conducted its proceedings with tact and good humor, requested those 
who presented papers to limit the exposition of their theses to fifteen 
minutes, in order to allow greater time for discussion. In other sections 
the time allowed the reader was often more extended, and in one case, I 
was told, the reading of a paper occupied an hour and a half. The suc- 
cess of the discussions was naturally somewhat uneven, depending largely 
upon the leader. In certain instances it proved that the reader had 
economized time, only to be followed by a speaker who was apparently 
oblivious of its flight. Occasionally there were quite spontaneous debates, 
and these were always interesting. 

Perhaps the most animated of the general meetings held in the after- 
noon was that at which Relativity was the theme. Here two famous 
French mathematicians, Langevin and Painleve, crossed swords, the for- 
mer finding more of significance, the latter less, in the theory of Einstein. 
Apropos of Einstein, Painleve is credited with the saying that " one may 
admire the skill of a diver even though one attaches no great value to 
the pearls which he brings to the surface." 

Some idea of the leading questions that occupied the attention of the 
Congress may be indicated by the fact that nearly one half of all the 
papers dealt, from one point of view or another, with three general sub- 
jects. These were: (1) the problem of value; (2) the relations of science 
and philosophy ; and (3) conceptions of the state or of social organization. 

The hospitality of the French Society was generously extended to the 
delegates and their families throughout the five days. In addition to the 
public receptions many private luncheons and dinners were given. The 
dinner for all the delegates and members was held on Friday evening at 
the Club de la Renaissance franchise. The post-prandial exercises were 
limited to a brief toast from each of the countries represented, and occu- 
pied only enough time to offer an agreeable entertainment without any of 
the weariness which is so often experienced on such occasions. Profes- 
sor Wildon Carr spoke for the British, and Professor Perry for the 
American delegation. Italy was represented by Professor Enriques of 
the University of Bologna, and Belgium by Professor Dupreel of Brus- 
sels. The response to these expressions of appreciation and friendship 
was made by M. Painleve, membre de I'Institut, who is a gifted speaker. 
In closing he made an eloquent plea for moral effort in the tasks of 
peace now confronting the world as no less imperative than was the 
military effort of the war. 
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These brief notes on the Paris Congress have deliberately avoided the 
attempt to enter upon a detailed account of any of the papers or discus- 
sions. Such an account, to be at all adequate, would have extended to 
scores of pages. Further, the choice of material would have been more 
or less arbitrary or accidental, as it was a physical impossibility for a 
single individual to follow the entire programme. In fact, there were 
few in attendance who did not find it necessary, from sheer lack of 
strength, to omit some of the sessions. Happily the record of the Con- 
gress is to be preserved in a volume to be published under the auspices 
of the French Society. 

It is to be hoped that at some future time the American Asociation 
may assume the role of host and extend an invitation to the philosophical 
societies of Europe. The time for such an act of hospitality, however, 
has not yet arrived. We must await easier economic conditions and 
lower cost of travel, as well as more normal rates of exchange which will 
give to our colleagues abroad the parity of money values which they en- 
joyed before the war. 

What is the value of such meetings? Few, if any, of those in attend- 
ance would, I think, maintain that they had acquired new knowledge of 
significance, or that they had been led, by convincing discussion, to modify 
their individual views. The chief value must doubtless be found in the 
social contacts which are made possible. This point of view was ex- 
pressed with a touch of humor and conscious exaggeration by Dr. Pierre 
Janet, himself an enthusiastic frequenter of medical and psychological 
congresses. To a group of delegates seated at his dinner table, he laugh- 
ingly said : " One never learns anything at such meetings ; they simply 
serve the purpose of bringing people together as we are here ; their func- 
tion is wholly social." If we must grant a large measure of truth to Dr. 
Janet's contention, it is still indisputable that all who attended the Paris 
Congress felt themselves stimulated and enriched by a wider and more 
intimate acquaintance with those who, in different countries, are devoted 
to the same work and to essentially the same ideals of life. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University. 

The first course of Gifford Lectures in Natural Theology for the year 
1922 were delivered at the University of Edinburgh by Emeritus-Professor 
A. S. Pringle-Pattison on the subject of "The Idea of Immortality." 
The Lectures took place in the ten successive weeks from Jan. 10 to March 
14. 

To the Members of the American Philosophical Association (Eastern Di- 
vision) : 
At its Annual Meeting, December 30, 1921, the American Philosophical 
Association (Eastern Division) appropriated a considerable part of its avail- 
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able funds for literary aid to European universities and scholars. The 
vote on the resolution was unanimous. The great need for books and 
periodicals on the part of scholars impoverished by the war and its conse- 
quences impressed the Association when it was brought to the attention of 
the Meeting. From the editors among its membership it learned also of 
the many requests from abroad for gifts of current journals — requests 
which the several reviews have often met, but which as a whole their re- 
sources do not allow them to satisfy. Finally, it was felt that this was a 
form of international co-operation which all could approve. 

The Association appropriated two hundred dollars — one third of its 
balance — for this purpose. In the discussion of the motion, the hope was 
also expressed that additional gifts of money or books might be received 
from individuals. The management of the fund was entrusted to the Com- 
mittee on International Co-operation, which met immediately and appointed 
Professors Woodbridge and Cohen a Sub-Committee to take direct charge 
of the work. Arrangements have now been perfected for the forwarding 
and distribution, without charge, of whatever we may be able to give. It 
is very desirable that any of our members who feel able to contribute, or 
to spare books or journals from their libraries, should communicate with 
the Sub-Committee so soon as may be convenient. In particular, it is de- 
sired to collect works representing the more recent phases of American 
thought. In case of doubt, the Sub-Committee will be glad to answer con- 
cerning the suitableness of any list suggested for donation. Checks may 
be drawn, and books forwarded, to Professor Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, 
Columbia University, New York City, N. Y. 

The first volume of a series of reprints and translations, to be known 
as Psychology Classics, is in press and will appear shortly. The series is 
to be edited by Knight Dunlap and published by the Williams and Wil- 
kins Company in Baltimore. The first volume contains a translation, by 
Miss Istar Haupt, of Lange's monograph on The Emotions, with reprint- 
ings of James' article What is an Emotion? from Mind, and his chapter 
on The Emotions from the Principles of Psychology. 

In order to facilitate the preparation of further translations and re- 
prints, the royalties from these volumes will be matched by an equal 
amount by the Williams and Wilkins Company, the fund so constituted 
to be deposited with the Treasurer of the Johns Hopkins University, and 
to be applied solely to the defraying of clerical and other necessary ex- 
penses of such preparation. The editor requests suggestions concerning 
future volumes, and cooperation in their production. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 
The Monist, XXXII, 1: Eugenio Rigano, A Liberal Socialistic Pro- 
gram; Norbert Weiner, The Relation of Space and Geometry to Ex- 
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perience; L. L. Bernard, Religion and Theology; Ernst Cassirer, Ein- 
stein's Theory of Relativity Considered from the Epistemological Stand- 
point. 

The Journal of Philosophy, XIX, 3 : Charles H. Toll, On the Method 
of Metaphysics; B. H. Bode, Critical Realism. 4: Knight Dunlap, The 
Identity of Instinct and Habit; /. R. Geiger, Must We give up Instincts 
in Psychology?; Walter Si. Hunter, The Modification of Instinct. 5: 
Stephen C. Pepper, A Suggestion Regarding Esthetics; Wendell T. Bush, 
Esthetic Values and Their Interpretation; Albert L. Hammond, Immediate 
Inference and the Distribution of Terms. 6: G. A. Ta-tmey and E. L. 
Talbert, Democracy and Morals; /. E. Turner, Dr.. A. N. Whitehead's 
Scientific Realism; George H. Mead, A Behavioristic Account of the Sig- 
nificant Symbol. 

The Journal of Religion, II, 2: James H. Tufts, Religion's Place in 
Securing a Better World-Order; George Cross, The Stake of Protes- 
tantism in the Christian Union Movement; Paul Hutchinson, Christian 
Division — A Prior Claim; S. W. Dyde, Church Union in Canada from a 
Presbyterian Standpoint; Harold R. Willoughby, The Next Step in New- 
Testament Study; A. Eustace Haydon, The Significance of the Mystic's 
Experience; Gerald Birney Smith, The Reconstruction of Religious Loy- 
alty. 

Psychological Review, XXVIII, 6: /. R. Kantor, Association as a 
Fundamental Process of Objective Psychology; /. E. Boodin, Sensation, 
Imagination and Consciousness; Howard C. Warren, Some Visual After- 
Effects. 

Journal of Experimental Psychology, IV, 4: Raymond Dodge, The 
Latent Time of Compensatory Eye- Movements ; Linus W. Kline, An Ex- 
perimental Study of Associative Inhibition; Florence Richardson and 
Edward S. Robinson, The Effects of Practice upon the Scores and Pre- 
dictive Value of the Alpha Intelligence Examination; A. R. Gilliland, 
The Taste Sensitivity of an Anosmic Subject. 5 : Edward S. Robinson, 
The Relative Efficiencies of Distributed and Concentrated Study in Mem- 
orizing; L. T. Troland, The Colors Produced by Equilibrium Photopic 
Adaptation ; Gardner Murphy, F. L. Wells and C. L. Kelley, On Attention 
and Simple Reaction. 

The Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, LV, i : Joseph Byrne, 
The Present Status of Epicritic and Protopathic Sensibility and a Method 
for the Study of Protopathic Dissociation ; N. D. C. Lewis and G. R. Davis, 
A Correlative Study of Endocrine Imbalance and Mental Disease; Mor- 
ris Grossman, Epidemic Encephalitis Simulating Myasthenia Gravis. 

Bulletin de la Societe Franqaise de Philosophie, XXI, 3-4: L. 
Bnmschvieg, LTntelligence est-elle Capable de Comprendre? 
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Levana, I, 1 : La Diresione, Ai lettori ; E. Codignola, II concetto di edu- 
cazione natural* in Rousseau; Mi. Casotti, L'idealismo e la pedagogia; 
La Direzione, II progetto Corbino sugli esami. 

Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, XIII, 6: E. Ciafardini, L'immor- 
talita dell'anima in Cicerone; Paolo Rotta, Del Platonismo in Aristotele; 
Luigi Stefani, Arte e vita nel pensiero di G. V. Gravina. 

Rivista Trimestrale di Studi Filosofici e Religiosi, II, 4: G. Saitta, 
La cosmogonia o dio e il mondo nella filosofia di Marsilio Ficino; Ad. 
Levi, Saggio sulla metafisica del Geulinex ; A. Tilgher, Ernesto Buonaiuti ; 
M. Fermi, S. Paolo negli Apologisti greci del II secolo, I. 



